FEET OF CLAY

fine deputy you've got!' I'll say. 'Just look at him! He throws his
mother into the street and his brother into the asylum!' And then I'll
have posters put up, so that people can read what you're really like!"
She was shouting, spitting her saliva out before her, sitting with her
hands on her hips and her huge drooping breasts rising and falling as
she gasped for breath.

Simon gazed with hatred on this mass of used, fatty cells, from which
nothing could come now but pus from ulcers, wax from ears, tears
from eyes, but which managed yet to be an obstacle to his will. That
this mass of flesh, already half-corrupted, should once have borne him,
created no more links of affection between the old woman and himself
than there is between a tree and the mould in which it germinates.

"That's enough, now you listen to me," cried Simon, angry in his
turn, as he banged on the dirty table with the palm of his hand.

At this moment there came a sort of gargling from the end of the
kitchen. It was the idiot laughing at the argument. In his delight
he let go of the slate which broke noisily on the stone floor. He
immediately began to cry.

Mother Lachaume angrily went and picked up the pieces of slate
and then came back and held them under Simon's eyes, shouting:
"Here, look! Look what you've gone and done!"
Simon shrugged his shoulders.
"All right, I'll buy him another," he said.

And suddenly he felt utterly disgusted. Why had he not sought election
in another constituency, no matter where, so long as it was at the other
end of France?

For a moment he despaired. Not that he feared Mother Lachaume's
threats; but the weed-filled garden, the smoky kitchen, the idiot at
whose face the old woman was dabbing, all reminded Simon of every-
thing he wanted to forget, destroyed the confidence he had in himself.
It was impossible to build a great career on so wretched a foundation.
None of the qualities that had gone to his success was innate. Every-
thing that had enabled him to rise had been learned from schoolmasters,
patrons and women. Heredity had given him nothing but tenacity,
cunning and egotism.

Would this precarious, this over-flexible scaffolding, confected of
none but stolen materials, be strong enough to carry him higher, or
would it collapse the first time circumstances demanded something
from Simon other than mere personal advancement?

*Td rather have been a charity child," he said heavily. "It would
have made little material difference, and at least I could always have
believed that I had other parents than these."

As he said this, he recollected the dream he had cherished between
the ages of six and twelve, that one day he would discover that he had
been a foundling.
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